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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 

The Nature of Judgment. G. E. Moore. Mind, No. 30, pp. 176-193. 

"Truth and falsehood depend on the relation of our ideas to reality " 
(Bradley, Logic, p. 2). "All ideas are signs " (p. 3), and "A sign is any 
fact that has a meaning," while " meaning consists of part of the content 
(original or acquired) cut off, fixed by the mind, and considered apart from 
the existence of the sign ' ' (p. 4). The crux here lies in considering the 
idea and meaning as ' cut off' or abstracted from one another. We will 
use the term concept instead of Mr. Bradley's term idea, and it is our pur- 
pose to protest against this description of a concept as something ' cut off. ' 
A concept is universal, as Mr. Bradley himself admits. And it is just be- 
cause it is universal that it cannot form ' a part of the content ' of an indi- 
vidual thing. A part of an individual, cut off from that individual, is itself 
individual. But judgments have to do with universals, and therefore with 
concepts and nothing else but concepts. And this is true of the existential 
judgments as well as of all others. Existence is itself but a concept, and 
by no means the only one which acts as criterion of truth. For example, 
2 4-2=4, is true whether there exist two things or not. A judgment con- 
sists of at least two concepts and a relation between them, which relation is 
itself a concept. In a word, a judgment is a complex concept. More- 
over, the whole world and every object in it is but a complex of such com- 
plex concepts. The concept is, therefore, essentially substantive, and in 
no way can it be defined truly as a 'wandering' or 'floating adjective.' 
While this view essentially agrees with Kant' s, it differs from his in some 
important respects : (1) For Kant's atomic sense data it substitutes univer- 
sal concepts. (2) It abandons the problem, * How is knowledge possible,' 
and accepts the cognitive function as ultimate datum. (3) It denies any 
form of idealism which asserts that all differences can be explained by any 
abstract unity, all concepts deduced from any one all prevailing absolute 
concept. (4) While admitting the distinction between empirical and 
a priori judgments, it asserts that this distinction is found not in judgment, 
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qua judgment, but in the concepts which judgment uses. A judgment 
about an empirical concept need not itself be empirical, as Kant seems to 
assume, but is always both universal and necessary. The judgment is it- 
self ultimate, is itself truth, and therefore needs no reference to any ex- 
istence or reality beyond itself in order to establish its truth. 

Ira Mackay. 

Some Remarks 011 Mei7iory and Inference. F. H. Bradley. Mind, No. 

30, pp. 145-166. 

Memory is the consciousness of past events as past. But how can we 
think of the past at all ? The stream of thought really flows forward. How, 
then, can a thought-process, which really flows forwards, ideally flow back- 
ward ? To think the past, as past, reality must appear to us as a series in 
which the present is degraded to the position of a one-among-others. Given 
an ideal series a-b-c-d-e and our actual presence at e, how, then, can we 
ever arrive at a ? The process seems to be as follows : e, by an ideal iden- 
tity with a, redintegrates a's differences, and thus we have the idea of a 
here and now. Then we supply the differences between a and e by filling 
in b-c-d, and so get the idea of a there and then. First "a leap through 
ideal identity, ' ' and then a filling in of differences. In this way we arrive at 
the idea of a series of different events in one identical experience, a series 
of past events, as series, in which each member is said to be remembered. 
But not only can we remember a past event to have happened, but we can 
imagine or infer it to have done so. And this leads us on to consider the 
relation in which memory stands to imagination and inference. When we 
imagine an event a to have happened, we first remember b, and then 
neglecting the ideal identity involved in this memory process, we simply 
think of a as juxtaposed to b. It is this absence of ideal identity, this 
absence of logical control in the thought process, and hence of necessary 
connection between the events thought of, that differentiates imagination 
from memory. This is why memory is, while imagination is not, accom- 
panied by belief. In inference, on the other hand, the very reverse is the 
case. Here the process is purely logical. Here we confine ourselves to 
logical necessity, to ideal identity, and ignore the differences. Hence, we 
may prove event a to have happened without imagining its differences, and 
so picturing it as a concrete event there and then. Memory, then, is a 
compound process, a compound of imagination and inference. Our jus- 
tification for performing this process is nothing less than the ultimate test 
of all truth, viz., that by so doing we can best harmonize our world. 

Ira MacKay. 

Testimony and Authority. A. F. Ravenshear. Mind, No. 29, pp. 63-83. 

I. The Claims of Testimony. Reliance upon others in physical science is 

sometimes necessary, but in psychology it is always necessary. Inductive 

logic, in so far as it claims to be a theory of scientific method, ought to in- 
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elude a theory of testimony and authority. The writers on logic have failed 
to treat this subject. The testimony of a qualified expert is of more value 
than our own imperfect or untrained observations. Furthermore, it might 
almost be said that testimony is necessary, not only to the establishment 
of the universality of the principle of the uniformity of nature, but even 
to the perception of any uniformity in the bulk of nature's activities. The 
universal uniformity of nature can be seen only by an analytical use of the 
experience of others, as well as of our own. 

II. Criteria of Trustworthiness. A theory of testimony aims at showing 
how to steer an even course between excessive credulity and excessive in- 
credulity. The legal and the mathematical treatment of the subject aid us 
but little. The Law of Evidence is of slight value to us in our problem, 
since it gives only a few practical rules for judicial inquiry. A few relating 
to corroboration, competence of ' interested ' witnesses, or those laboring 
under an infirmity, and to ' directness ' of evidence are of importance, but 
are far from constituting an adequate list of safeguards. The mathematical 
treatment of testimony is positively useless. The mathematical theory of 
probability makes the theoretical witness so highly abstract a personage that 
he finds no counterpart in nature, unless it be a bag containing black and 
white balls. 

III. Conditions of Trustworthiness. The assertor's meaning must be 
correctly ascertained. He must be free from bias or unconscious influences. 
In conveying his information he must be sincere and careful (conscientious), 
and must be accurate in memory and expression. In acquiring his infor- 
mation he must have had sufficient opportunity or means for becoming 
acquainted with the matter asserted, and must be a person of skill or capac- 
ity adequate to the acquisition of the knowledge professed, (a) Corrobora- 
tion. — Bias and insincerity may be eliminated by a concurrence of persons 
of sufficiently varied interests. Any assertion concurred in by many persons 
of different training, habits, and point of view is likely to be accordant with a 
wider aggregate body of knowledge and experience than if made by one of 
them alone. Accuracy of memory and expression does not seem to be 
touched by corroboration. Extraneous evidence may be used in testing 
and verifying statements, as in cross-examination, (b) Conflict of Testimony 
or Authority. — Absence of sincerity and presence of bias assure of untrust- 
worthiness. Where there is direct conflict, which of the two opposing 
statements is to be preferred must be decided by determining which of the 
two assertors or groups of assertors has been more accurate in memory 
and expression, or which has had the opportunities or capacity for ascertain- 
ing the matter asserted. Testimony may be divided broadly into (i) expres- 
sions of judgment or opinion, and (2) assertions of fact, and the latter into 
(a) matters of common observation or patent facts, and (b) latent facts, the 
subject of experiment or research. In expressions of judgment or opinion, 
and in the description of facts disclosed by research, preference should be 
given to the authority of capacity, while in regard to patent facts authority 
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is to be measured chiefly by opportunity. In a conflict of our own testi- 
mony with that of others, the question is resolved into one of comparison 
of authority, i. e., relative opportunities and capacities for ascertaining the 
matter in hand. Authority ; the Expert or Specialist. — Reliance is placed 
upon the statements of others either from necessity or for convenience. It is 
nowhere necessary to rely on others except in certain matters of observa- 
tion or experiment ; and in these only so far as they themselves are un- 
analyzable or simple facts. Hence, we must analyze all assertions, and if 
we cannot we must suspend judgment, or see how far the assertor satisfies 
the conditions of trustworthiness. The expert or specialist, therefore, should 
be employed only to prove or to point out unanalyzable facts of observation 
or experiment where this cannot be done by the inexpert. Departure 
from this rule is justifiable only as a concession to convenience, (c) Con- 
catenation of Testimony. — A ' self-infirmitive ' chain is one in which a state- 
ment passes from mouth to mouth among persons, and in which the credi- 
bility diminishes as the length of the chain increases. In the ' self-corrob- 
orative' chain, a number of persons independently make the same assertion. 
In the latter, we have greater credibility because we are only one remove 
from the fact. But if we make use of testimony as to the credentials of 
our witnesses, which is the method that our examination of the conditions 
of trustworthiness has led us to, we find that we can retain the advantages 
of the ' self-infirmative ' chain without sacrificing those of the ' self cor- 
roborative ' chain ; we can combine the length of the former with the 
strength of the latter. 

Harry L. Taylor. 

-Les neo-darwiniens et V ' heredite des carac teres acquis. Felix Le Dantec. 

Rev. Phil., XXIV, 1, pp. 1-41. 

This writer belongs to the bio-chemical school whose aim is to explain all 
life from 'elementary life.' It is a common fault when explaining life to 
read into the lower forms the abilities which we see in the higher. If we 
go back to the very lowest forms, all that we find is merely physical and 
chemical life. All explanations of that which is general in biology — 
heredity, e. g. — must begin with this elementary life. It is just the prob- 
lem of this school to explain such phenomena as heredity by attributing 
to the germ a structure so simple as to have in it a definite mixture of defi- 
nite plastic substances. The pre-formation theory, the ' representation 
particles ' of Buffon, the ' gemmules ' of Darwin, the ' ancestral plasm ' 
of Weissmann, the theories of structure and function, are all insufficient 
for an explanation of heredity, especially of acquired characteristics. 
These theories are good in part, but the bio-chemical school has the merit 
of going back to the one common factor of all life ; the merit of using 
methods which are absolutely scientific, and hence, of giving results 
which are of final value. Its explanations are true, and are not merely new 
definitions using words which imply the very thing which is to be defined. 

F. M. Winger. 
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De V application des sciences mathhnatiques atix sciences experimentales . 
H. Bonasse. Rev. de Met., VII, i, pp. 1-25. 

Disclaiming any purpose to make a complete classification of the 
sciences, the writer divides them into two general classes : The mathemat- 
ical sciences, i. e., logic, algebra, geometry, rational mechanics, mathe- 
matical physics, which study abstract forms of thought ; and the experi- 
mental sciences which study phenomena. The writer first proceeds at 
some length to justify his division and definitions. He then seeks to show 
that progress in science is made by the application of the mathematical to 
the experimental sciences, or by the investing of facts with forms. By the 
expression of numerical results in abstract formulae a twofold advantage 
is gained which is designated by the terms interpolation and extrapolation. 
A considerable space is given to discussing the applicability to science of 
the theory of probability, and the theory of error, as developed in math- 
ematics. 

Vida F. Moore. 

The Paradox of Logical Inference. Miss E. E. C. Jones. Mind, No. 26, 
pp. 205-218. 

"We have not got inference unless the conclusion (1) is necessary from the 
premises (2), goes beyond the premises." But this is a paradox. On the 
theory that every logical conclusion contains something new, some do not 
regard immediate inference and the syllogism as inferences, even though 
the conclusion be necessary. Induction, they maintain, is the only 
true inference, for its conclusion is new even though it is not necessary. 
This interpretation, however, destroys the paradox of inference, which must 
be retained. The necessity and the newness belong together in every in- 
ference. The conclusion is both necessary and new. The writer, to be 
sure, reinterprets somewhat the notions ' necessary ' and ' new. ' ' Neces- 
sity ' denotes the relation of two propositions such that if one is true the 
other is true ; and any proposition is new provided it is expressed (mentally 
or verbally) in a different way from the premises. Every form of valid 
inference, including all kinds of immediate inference, as well as the syl- 
logism, is, therefore, both necessary and new, and exemplifies the paradox 
of inference. But how can this paradox be explained ? Or how can there 
be any inference, i. c, how can necessity and newness belong together? 
The solution depends upon the conception of unity in difference which be- 
longs to a system. Truths can be inferred from one another because they 
depend upon one another and never are independent. "The perceived 
relation of both propositions to one whole, on the articulation of which the 
truth of both depends, is the condition of inferring the one from the other." 
This conception of system also explains the judgment A is B. Intension- 
ally A is never B ; but existentially, or as belonging to a unit, A is B. 

E. P. Robins. 
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Seele und Leib. Julius Bergmann. Ar. f. sys. Ph., V, 1, pp. 25-68. 

If we hold with Descartes and Locke that bodies are nothing more 
than inert and moving masses, possessed of primary qualities, then there 
is no consciousness in them. Nor does the concept of energy help us 
any, since energy in the last instance is only the product of mass and 
velocity of movement. How disparate mind and body are ! Is there no 
identity between them ? If we take any material body or object, then this 
object, however individual it may be, is more than an inventory of its own 
attributes, just as a house is more than a heap of bricks and mortar. 
The object has a multitude of attributes, but it is yet only one single ob- 
ject. It is a one-in-many, an organic whole. There is no other escape from 
fortuitous atomism. Evolution does not solve the riddle but only throws 
it further back. If this be true, the entire external world of objects, as 
well as every individual object in it, is an organic whole. But this is just 
what we have already found to be true of the subjective world of con- 
sciousness. Can we keep these two organic wholes separate ? No ! If 
we try to think of the external world of objects as existing in itself, it 
quickly loses that unity which makes it organic. The unity of the objec- 
tive world is one and the same with the 'I,' the unity of the subjective 
world of consciousness. Here then the objective and subjective worlds fall 
together and become one. An object and the complete perception of it are 
identical. 'Esse est percipi,' as Berkeley has well shown. 'Extended 
substance ' and ' thinking substance ' are one and the same. To set them 
up as entities independent of each other, as Descartes did, and as so 
many of the moderns have followed him in doing, is an act of false ab- 
straction. This view does not reduce all reality to appearance, but rather 
on the contrary makes all appearance reality. Things are not merely what 
they appear to appear, but what they really and truly appear, that is, are. 
Mind and body are identical. 

Ira Mackay. 

Beitrage zur AZsthetik. Max Dessoir. Ar. f. sys. Ph., V, 1, pp. 69-89. 

III. Of the connection between science and art. (a) conscious relation- 
^Esthetics. 

Heretofore science and art have appeared as opposites. Has aesthetics 
an existence ? ^Esthetics is a science, and its field of experience is that 
of the production and enjoyment of art. The freest, most subjective, most 
synthetic activity of man must be transformed in the direction of necessity, 
objectivity, and analysis, or no scientific aesthetics is possible. Everything 
belonging to the aesthetic or artistic has something in common, whereby it 
is perceived as such, but at the same time every creative process, every 
impression, every work of art is distinguished from every other. Com- 
munity and distinction are closely bound together, but science cannot 
imitate this union. One side must be accepted and the other interpreted 
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as a variation from it. After examining several theories, among them those 
of Wundt and Lotze, the author finds four factors in the impression which 
a work of art makes. I . The individual factor, consisting in that which the 
observer brings out of the treasures of his own mind. This factor is not in 
the work of art. 2. The ethical factor, arising from the effect produced 
upon the observer by the work of art, e. g., sympathy. 3. The rational 
factor, arising from knowledge of history of art, etc. 4. The artistic 
factor. In music the rational and individual factors come in at the last 
and are very indefinite. The longer the aesthetic feelings endure the more 
difficult they are to describe. From an analysis by Nietzsche of the feel- 
ings produced by a piece of music, and also from some analyses by his 
own students, Dessoir draws some conclusions regarding the course of the 
aesthetic feelings. There is first a wavering to and fro of the whole con- 
sciousness. Some perceive in the feeling of activity, in the exaltation 
of the mental powers, the peculiarity of the aesthetic feelings ; others regard 
as essential that dreamy state during which we give way to all other 
possible ideas, and occasionally perceive a shuddering as if the works of 
art took away a portion of ourselves. No doubt the mind wavers between 
both. Secondly, the ideas and trend of feelings have a tendency to con- 
tinue until the highest point of intensity is reached, then easily to change 
to their opposites. Between the active and passive states of the mind there 
is frequently a pause. The individual factor serves to destroy, rather than 
to deepen the impression. 

This explanation is based on the simplest relation between art and science. 
A second possibility of a designed connection appears in the artistic did- 
actic, by which we understand not a subdivision of poetry, but a conscious 
change of scientific knowledge into artistic presentation, e. g., scientific 
novels, book- illustrations, etc. 

Harry L. Taylor. 

Philosophie Metaphysik und Einzelivissenschaften. Von Erich Adickes. 

Z. f. Ph., Bd. CXIII, pp. — . 

This article refers directly to the conception of philosophy and its rela- 
tion to the particular sciences maintained by Wundt in his System der 
Philosophie. As is well known, Wundt refuses to follow the neo-Kantian 
separation of science and metaphysics, but bases the latter upon the results 
of the former, and gives to it the problem of evaluating and uniting 
the facts obtained from the various special sciences. Adickes opposes this 
view, and urges that only in the sphere of the positive sciences, which deal 
with objects given in experience, is objective knowledge possible ; that 
metaphysics, which deals with supra-sensible objects, can never result in 
anything more than individual opinions determined by personal emotion 
and longings. This is essentially the same view which the author has al- 
ready advanced in the article ' Wissen und Glauben ' in the Deutsche 
Rundschau, January, 1898 (summarized in Vol. VII, pp. 429 of this jour- 
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nal), and in his recent report on German literature in this Review (cf. vol. 
VIII, p. 100). Without denying all value to metaphysical speculation, the 
author insists that it is essential that it should be recognized that its results 
are totally different in kind from scientific conclusions, that they have only 
the significance of personal construction or hypotheses which can never be 
verified. He also points out the danger to science of any failure to recog- 
nize this distinction, and of allowing metaphysics to suppose itself ' scien- 
tific,' or to exert any influence within the field of experience. Metaphysic 
is not a science, and never can become one. Special fields of investigation, 
Psychology, Ethics, and ^Esthetics have been assigned to philosophy ; to it 
also remain as fundamental sciences Logic and theory of knowledge. 

J. E. C. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Le sentiment religieux dans textase. I. E. Murisier. Rev. Ph., 

XXIII, 11 and 12, pp. 449-472, 607-626. 

The study of religious emotion in ecstasy has formerly been a study for 
metaphysicians or theologians, but here it is treated according to psycho- 
logical methods, and its genesis and transformations are traced. Religious 
facts are, in general, social or individual, and may be national or per- 
sonal. For some, religion is an internal life, a union, or even an identifi- 
cation with God ; for others, it is a collective knowledge, and tends to realize 
harmony in will and heart. The social and individual periods often alter- 
nate, the change from one into the other being gradual. The first degrees of 
ecstasy are characterized by visions, feelings of charity, and also very great 
inertia, followed by a final extinction of all social feeling, even to a forgetful- 
ness of family. There is indifference to everything that is not the immediate 
object of contemplation. After this period of asceticism, there is a gradual 
return into the social life, and instead of seeing good only for the individual, 
there is realized the good of opposing collective reform to collective evils 
Exaggeration of the social religious feeling leads to fanaticism ; exaggera- 
tion of the individual religious feeling, so striking in mysticism, tends toward 
ecstasy. It is of value, then, to find the essentials of this piety, its genesis, its 
nature. Astonishment and fear are its common characteristics ; hence it is 
more emotional than intellectual. It is a low form of religion, because fear 
arises through a dread of eternal punishment ; thus the great preoccupation is 
safety, a desire to suffer martyrdom here in order to gain eternal happiness. 
Following this state of fear is a period of indifference before the search for 
God is begun. It is sometimes said that ecstasy is born of fundamental 
contradictions of the internal life, but this cannot be admitted as an essen- 
tial religious fact, because many become ecstatics who are not capable of 
this internal conflict. Another opinion is that it may be caused by insuffi- 
cient nourishment, prolonged insomnia, or any condition which will cause 
depression. To the feeble physical state corresponds a feeble moral state, 
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which prevents coordination of psychical facts. It may not be true that 
' disease is the natural state of the Christian,' but it is undoubtedly true that 
the general condition of the body plays a considerable role in the life of the 
mystic. Mystics themselves give evidence of this. Their first prayers are 
those asking to be delivered from the tortures of the body ; according as 
the condition of the body varies, the aspect of life changes; their higher and 
lower natures seem to become two distinct personalities, each struggling for 
supremacy over the other. This unrest gives rise to a desire for a stronger 
unchanging support which is able to give a condition of constant happiness. 
The desire for guidance and aid, or the desire to be rid of the responsibility of 
self, is a fundamental fact in ecstasy. Fear and love are parts of mysticism, 
but not its essence ; even ideas of sin and justification scarcely exist. The 
ignorance of the mystic does not trouble him, he asks for no logical scien- 
tific explanations of religious facts ; intellectual curiosity plays a small part 
in the genesis of subjective religion. However, the shades of emotion in 
ecstasy may vary infinitely. The feeling at the moment of conversion has 
been characterized as a desire for God's guidance. Its nature may be de- 
termined with more precision by comparison with other more familiar states. 
Physicians have pointed out the resemblance between ecstasy, somnam- 
bulism, and catalepsy. Since the period of greatest happiness comes dur- 
ing these pathological stages, there is a longing to get back to the abnormal 
condition. The ecstatic begins to fall into this state by means of deep medi- 
tation. Active life seems insipid in comparison with a life of contempla- 
tion. Through contemplation, organic torments are forgotten, multiplicity 
of sensation ceases, pious thoughts control the secular ; there is obtained 
finally a unity and stability of soul. The one great desire is for guidance 
toward the perfect life. Where this idea persists in spite of diverse attempts 
to satisfy it by other means, it becomes truly religious. Ecstasy becomes 
then a systematization of variable states and antagonistic tendencies. The 
next step is to discover how this simplification is accomplished. — In the 
second article, the author describes the different forms of asceticism and 
their relation to ecstasy. The common way to attain to a condition of 
ecstasy is to place the body in subservience; then with this beginning to 
place the mind in the same condition. The common description of such 
processes is the term ' mortification.' If all the senses and the mind are 
brought to dwell for a sufficient length of time upon a certain thought (as 
the scene of Jesus Christ upon the holy mountain or in the temple, or the 
incarnation), anyone can attain to this state of ecstasy. The external 
stimulus is generally necessary either in the shape of an object or picture, 
or even a passage from a book. Accompanying this change in body and 
mind, is a corresponding change in affection, which brings on hallucination. 
Later in the process the mind becomes merely receptive. Personal con- 
science, the source of all diversity and perversity, is lost, and it is God 
alone who acts. The mind sees without images, by sudden illumination. 
Almost all religions to-day have in more or less degree this idea of depend- 
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ence upon guidance, a fear to act independently, without the guidance not 
only of a spiritual, but of an earthly leader. Also the imitation of a model, 
so exaggerated in contemplation, is at the bottom of all subjective religions. 
Further, the idea of asceticism is present to some degree in almost all re- 
ligious persons in giving up certain things called ' secular, ' or in sacrificing 
this life to that of the future ; or else the idea of God is present in carrying 

out secular works and studies. 

Florence MacLean Winger. 

The Evolution of Modesty. Havelock Ellis. Psy. Rev., VI, 2, pp. 

134-145- 

Mr. Ellis attempts in this paper (which will form part of the second 
volume of his ' Psychology of Sex ') to make a psychological analysis of 
the constitution and development of modesty. He defines modesty pro- 
visionally as "an almost instinctive fear, prompting to concealment, and 
usually centering around the sexual nature." Its real development in the 
individual begins at puberty, hence it may be correlated with the develop- 
ment of the sex-organs, and with the psychic changes that accompany 
adolescence. Most important among the latter is the development of the 
social instinct. The sexual factor in the development of modesty finds its 
expression in the disgust which attaches to many of the organic functions 
which are focussed in the sacro-pelvic region. When this feeling of dis- 
gust gives rise to a fear of exciting disgust in others, the germ of modesty 
is generated. The social factor finds its first expression in savage races in 
the gesture of sexual refusal. Its further growth is expressed (1) in the 
idea of ceremonial uncleanness (an idea that becomes particularly domi- 
nant in savage races which have developed an elaborate ritualistic system), 
(2) in the use of clothing, (3) in the new development of the social-eco- 
nomic conception of women as property, and (4) in the elaboration of the 
social ritual. The author believes that modesty is not becoming intensified, 
but rather diminished with the progress of civilization ; that disgust, 
the primary basis of the emotion, attaches itself to a complex and tends 
to disappear when that complex is analyzed. Still modesty remains as an 
essential grace of life, and whatever variations it may assume we can 
scarcely conceive of its disappearance. 

William Chandler Bagley. 

A Study of the Relation between Certain Organic Processes and Conscious- 
ness. By Professor James Rowland Angell and Helen Bradford 
Thompson. Psy. Rev., VI, 1, pp. 32-69. 

Circulation and respiration are the organic processes with which this 
paper deals. The results of previous experiments are briefly but ade- 
quately summarized — the investigations of Mosso, Fere, Lehmann, and 
Binet receiving special attention. The experiments forming the major 
part of the study consisted of two very complete series of tests taken from 
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two different subjects. The curves showing circulatory changes are capil- 
lary pulse tracings taken with the air plethysmograph of Hallion and Comte ; 
for the breathing curves a modified form of Bert's respiratory was used. 
The tests were intended to throw light upon three problems : The circu- 
latory and respiratory changes correlated with (a) emotional experiences, 
(6) sensory stimulation, and (c) ' mental application.' The following con- 
clusions were reached : (a) The most noticeable effects of emotional states 
upon the bodily processes are the sudden violent changes and irregul- 
arities produced. The vaso-motor shifts are the most evident of the changes, 
although marked irregularities in the rate and amplitude of both breathing 
and pulse occur. There is no evidence of marked and constant correspon- 
dence of agreeable states with one set of physiologic processes, and of dis- 
agreeable states with an antithetical set. Almost all the emotional experi- 
ences, whether disagreeable or agreeable, produce vaso-motor constrictions. 
The breathing during emotional experiences shows no greater uniformity in 
direction than the pulse : all variations of both rate and amplitude are found 
accompanying both agreeable and disagreeable experiences, (b) The vaso- 
motor shifts for sensory stimuli are not so great as those for emotional experi- 
ences, and the amplitude and rate are less spasmodic and irregular. Various 
sensory stimuli produce experiences of widely different intensities, and a 
corresponding but not always proportional difference in organic changes. 
In general, the great majority of sensory stimuli of all kinds cause vaso-con- 
strictions. The rate changes of the heart-beat during sensory stimulation 
are about equally divided between increases and decreases, (c) The 
curves of mental application are characterized by the slight amount of the 
vaso-motor changes involved, and by the even progression in which 
changes in rate and amplitude take place when they occur at all. The 
amplitude of the pulse curve shows a greater tendency to decrease than to 
increase. 

The authors maintain that the processes with which they dealt were cases 
of readjustment of an organism to its environment. This readjustment in- 
volves a maintenance of the equilibrium of the bodily processes which runs 
parallel with the maintenance of the attentive equilibrium and plays an es- 
sential part in the readjustment of the psychophysical organism. 

William Chandler Bagley. 

L ' homme droit et I'homme gauche. J. J. van Biervliet. Rev. Phil., 
XXIV, 2, pp. 1 13-143 ; 3. PP- 276-296 ; 4, 371-389- 
This article, treating in great detail of the peculiarities of right- and left- 
sided persons, is divided into three parts. The first part gives results from 
personal investigations, from other scientists' investigations, and statistics 
from tailors, hatters, glovers, and shoemakers concerning the size of the 
bones and muscles of the right and left sides of the body. The second 
part treats of the asymmetry of the nervous system ; the third of the 
asymmetry of functions in the two types of individuals. The general re- 
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suits for all parts are the same. A perfectly symmetrical face or body or 
nervous system is an anomaly. During infancy the body is more symmet- 
rical than at any other time. Asymmetry increases with development. 
Right-sided persons have larger bones and muscles, hence greater strength 
and increased functions on the right side of the body and on the left side of 
the head. The opposite is true for left-sided persons. This asymmetry is 
true for sensitivity of the eyes, ears, nostrils, and skin. The results have 
been obtained from too insufficient data to make sweeping statements ; 
but in general it may be said that on one side of the body the bones and 
muscles are larger, the nerves more refined, and the brain more developed, 
according as the individual is right-sided or left-sided. 

F. M. Winger. 

ETHICAL. 

James Arbuckle and His Relations to the Molesworth-Shaftesbury School. 

W. R. Scott. Mind, No. 30, pp. 194-216. 

In 1725 we find James Arbuckle in Dublin, the intimate friend of Hutch- 
eson and Molesworth. All three were philosophic followers of Shaftesbury. 
In 1729 Hutcheson went to Glasgow, and if we regard him as the ' Father 
of Scottish Philosophy, ' then we shall have to say that Scottish philosophy 
was born in England, and spent its infancy and youth in Ireland. All that 
we know about the philosophy of this little Molesworth-Shaftesbury club of 
1725 is contained in ' Hibernicus's Letters,' one hundred and two in all, 
written by Arbuckle and published in the Dublin Journal between April, 
1725, and March, 1727. Arbuckle's philosophy, as here found, is essen- 
tially the aesthetic morals of Shaftesbury. The supreme good is happiness 
or the beautiful life. Man is ethically an artist. Happiness has three 
essential elements — pleasure, joy, and tranquility. Pleasure is delight in 
the beauty of inanimate things ; joy — delight in the beauty both physical 
and moral of living and social beings ; tranquility — delight in the beauty 
of mental order and harmony. Thus Arbuckle's ethics was essentially 
aesthetic. Unlike Hutcheson and Shaftesbury, he never uses the expression 
' Moral Sense. ' Of conscience he has little to say, and this little is writ in 
aesthetic terms. We cannot, he says, help knowing right from wrong, for 
"there issues from Conscience to the mind its own picture pure and un- 
spotted.'" Again, he is not so optimistic as Shaftesbury. Happiness no 
doubt is the reward of virtue, but is not always really so here below. 
Hence he has to call in a Deus ex machina who will make all 
thing right in a future life, where a higher beauty will atone for the 
imperfections of the present. In treating of government and economics, 
Arbuckle has to set aside his idea of beauty, and fall back on Shaftesbury's 
benevolence, which he interprets with Hutcheson as "the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number." Conclusion — Shaftesbury never decided 
whether to define virtue as beauty or as benevolence. Arbuckle defines it 
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as beauty. Hutcheson, at least in his earlier works, defines it as benevo- 
lence. Hence Shaftesbury, like Socrates and Descartes and every other 
many-sided father of philosophy had * incomplete ' followers. 

Ira Mackay. 

The Ethics of Intellectual Life and Work. Thomas Fowler. Int. J. 

E., IX, 3, pp. 296-313. 

Intellectual life is the " habitual desire and effort to discover the truth 
for ourselves in matters rising above the sphere of our ordinary inter- 
ests and occupations." Intellectual work is the process of coordinat- 
ing and affiliating these truths, and of communicating and explaining them 
to others. The primary virtue of intellectual life is the love of truth, a 
virtue more common in ancient than in modern times. A second is intel- 
lectual honesty, and, closely allied to it, is intellectual tolerance. With re- 
gard to the communication of opinions, no one has a moral right to misrep- 
resent his own views, but, on the other hand, we are not bound to obtrude 
our opinions, and should not do so, if we think they would not benefit 
others. Intellectual work, especially that which results in publication, should 
be thorough, honest, and clear, and should regard the rights of others. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 

The New ' Ethical ' Philosophy . By John Watson. Int. J. E. IX, 4, 

pp. 413-444- 

This article is directed against those writers who maintain that the 
Hegelian type of idealism is too abstract and intellectual, and must be super- 
ceded by an ' ethical ' idealism which shall take more account of the life 
of feeling and action. The author takes Professor A. Seth's essays re- 
cently published under the title Man' s Place in the Cosmos, as typical of 
this tendency, and maintains that so far from being an advance to a newer 
and truer theory, the so-called ' ethical ' idealism is nothing but disguised 
scepticism. He sho thatws the objection brought against Hegelianism of 
making experience coextensive with knowledge of objects, and thus neglect- 
ing the subject, overlooks the fact that for the Hegelian there is no object 
without a subject. The demand for a philosophy which shall do justice to 
feeling and volition is similarly based on the failure to recognize that 
knowing, feeling, and willing are simply aspects of the concrete unity of 
spirit. — Philosophy as a science, however, as opposed to philosophy as a 
set of working principles, is 'intellectual.' For its end and content is 
truth ; " and truth, while it can have no existence except for a self-con- 
scious subject, who at once thinks, feels, and wills, has its home only in 
the medium of thought." When it is asserted that ' thought and reality 
are identical,' it is not meant that there is no difference between them, but 
that reality is rational, that it contains no irreducible element which cannot 
be comprehended by thought. Philosophy, indeed, is not experience, but 
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embraces within itself the whole of experience, "because it expresses 
within itself what experience must be thought to be. " " Truth is neither 
intellectual, nor ethical, nor religious, because it is all and none of these ; 
it is all, because it is the thinking comprehension of the principles under- 
lying the whole complex spiritual activity of man ; and it is none because 
it is not that spiritual activity, but a theory of what in its essence it is. ' ' 
' ' The ' immediate assurance ' or ' belief ' of the ethical idealist is nothing 
but the unreasoned anticipation of what philosophy establishes. ' ' To fall 
back on feeling is to abandon philosophy altogether. Moreover, the 
notion of ' laying hold of reality ' by 'immediate assurance,' turns out, on 
examination, to be thoroughly unmeaning and self-contradictory. 

J. E. C. 

Die Frage des sittlichen Fortschritts der Menschheit. Paul Barth. V. 

f. w. Ph., XXIII, 1, pp. 75-116. 

The end of the last century was characterized by a more general 
optimism than prevails at present. Buckle, in his History of Civilization 
in England, maintains that no real change has ever taken place, either 
in ethical principles or in moral feelings. This is incorrect. In the history 
of thought ethical principles have often changed, and the same is true in 
practical life. Society approaches perfection in proportion as it is founded 
upon the good will of its members. Moral autonomy for the individual 
may, therefore, be taken as the standard by which to measure change. 
The application of this standard shows that there has been a gradual prog- 
ress in the recognition of the rights of the masses, as also of women and of 
slaves. Moral feelings have also changed. Kindness and sympathy and 
conscience have a wider range than before. Conscience, however, varies 
also in intensiveness. Its power seems to move in curves parallel to the 
rise, flourish, and decay of an economic order or an ethico-religious ideal. 
Potential morality, therefore, may be represented by a gradually rising line, 
while the actual power of conscience during different periods may be rep- 
resented by curves to which the rising line is approximately the common 
tangent. The present time is a retrogression ; it is the descending branch 
of the curve. This is indicated by the decline of religious faith and of 
business honor, and is further verified by statistics of crime and of suicide. 
The growth of science in general, and of sociology in particular, promises 
to make clear the conditions controlling the development of moral autonomy 
and the efficiency of conscience. Boyd Bode. 

HISTORICAL. 

Un fragment inedit de V "Esquisse d'une pkilosopkie," publie par Chr. 

Marechal. Lamennais. Rev. de Met., VII, I, pp. 39-67. 

This is the continuation of a paper in the Revue de Metaphysique for 
November, 1898. This number contains Chapters III-V of Book IV, 
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Chapter I and part of Chapter II of Book V of the Esquisse d'une philo- 
sophic. Chapter III treats of property. In man two things must be dis- 
tinguished — the type or immaterial essence, and the organism which gives 
him an individual physical existence in space and time. By property is 
meant what is a man's own by virtue of his needs as a physical individual. 
As man develops his needs multiply, and the term property widens to in- 
clude all that is necessary to the conservation and development of his life. 
The physical world is the common property of living beings ; each has a 
natural right to that portion of this common property necessary to his exist- 
ence. Each is bound by a double law to seek his own preservation and 
the preservation of others. While property remains common, it is virtual 
only, but it becomes real 'by appropriation. A reserve beyond actually pres- 
ent need becomes necessary, and this reserve is by right transmissible, for 
since life itself is transmitted, so should be also the means of life. Chap- 
ter IV treats of the mutual relations of the members of the family. 
Father, mother, and child are units within the unity of the family, and 
their reciprocal duties are derivable from the specific functions assigned to 
each by the common end of conservation and development. Chapter V 
gives a resum6 of the laws of the family, discussing in some detail the 
rights and duties of the several members and the laws which should govern 
the transmission of property from parent to children. Chapter I of Book 
V treats of the distinctions between the spiritual and temporal societies 
before defined. The double law of right and duty is the law of the spiritual 
society. Right corresponds to individuality, duty to the subordination of 
the individual to the welfare of the community. The spiritual and tem- 
poral societies are radically inseparable ; the latter is the condition of the 
effective realization of the former in time, hence it is termed temporal. 
The laws of the spiritual society proceed from the principle of unity, and 
tend to the conservation of unity ; while those of the temporal society 
proceed from the principle of individuality, and tend towards the conser- 
vation of distinct organisms. The laws of the temporal society, however, 
imply those of the spiritual. Man belongs to both societies, and is subject 
to the laws of both. Chapter II of Book V discusses the origin of the 
temporal society. Its origin, the writer concludes, is from God, but medi- 
ately, by the action of causes which effect the evolution of the phenomenal 
world, and by the concurrence of human activity. 

Vida F. Moore. 

La synthese Scolastique. De Wulf. Neo-Scolastique, VI, I, pp. 41-65. 
Philosophy is the science of the universal order. It includes, according to 
Aquinas, (1) natural order ; (2) moral order ; (3) logical order ; (4) order 
of the mechanical and the fine arts. The natural order is the object of theo- 
retic philosophy, which includes metaphysics, mathematics, and physics. 
Metaphysics seeks to comprehend the nature of reality. It emphasizes the 
distinction between actuality and potentiality. The actuality is perfection, 
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reality, or degree of being. Potentiality is the capacity for perfection. 
Whatever contributes to the actuality of being is called a cause. God alone 
is pure actuality. In the absolute subordination of all other beings to God, 
scholasticism overcomes the Aristotelian dualism. This subordination ap- 
pears in the doctrines of exemplarism, creation, and providence. In created 
being, a distinction corresponding to the distinction between act and potenti- 
ality is made between form and matter, individual essence and common es- 
sence, existence and essence. According to Aquinas, form is not in all cases 
inseparable from matter. The common essence is to the individual essence 
as the determinable to the determining. The universal ante rem is ex- 
pressed in exemplarism, the in re, in the theory of the substantiality of the in- 
dividual and the principle of their individuation, the fast rem, in the elabora- 
tions of the mind. The distinction between essence and existence, which 
is inapplicable to the being of God alone, brings into prominence the con- 
tingent nature of created being. Of the other sub-divisions of theoretic 
philosophy, mathematics treats of those properties of corporeal beings 
which do not, while physics treats of those properties which do depend upon 
motion. Matter passing from the inorganic to the organic goes through a 
graduated series of changes on the principle that natura non facit saltus. 
The end of the world process scholasticism declares to be the glory of God, 
and so answers the question, raised by Aristotle, in what way God is the 
ultimate cause of the material world. 

Boyd Bode. 

The Teachings of Frederick Nietzsche. Charles M. Bakewell. Int. J. 

E., IX, 3, pp. 3H-33I. 

Nietzsche is primarily a poet, not a philosopher, nor a scientist. He 
preaches a return to nature, and the necessity of proper scepticism. He 
calls in question all the ideals of modern Christian civilization, especially 
those relating to morality. The position may be summed up as follows : 
" He is a thorough-going sensationalist, empiricist, evolutionist. In time 
positivism has at last become completely positive, having sloughed off even 
the Unknowable, that Ghost of the soul and of God. This view is at once 
atheistic and necessitarian, destructive of all hope in a future life, of all 
human responsibility, and of all that we are wont to call morality." 
Nietzsche's views have met with abundant acceptance, because they voice 
the positivistic science of the day. He usually combats real evils, but his 
remedies would be even worse. He is the natural consequence of the shal- 
lowness of modern philosophy and the cowardice of modern Christianity. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 

Le ftositivisme et les verites necessaires. D. Mercier. Neo-Scolastique, 

VI, 1, pp. 12-29. 

If positivism, of which J. S. Mill is the best exponent, is to be refuted, it 
must be shown (1), that knowledge of the truth of mathematical proposi- 
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tions is not based upon observation, but upon a comparison of the terms 
of these propositions ; (2) that observation gives evidence only for what is 
true here and now, not for what is always and everywhere true. We per- 
ceive that two straight lines cannot enclose a space, says Mill, in reference 
to the first point, because the imagination pictures the lines and so sub- 
stitutes an imaginary experience for a real experience. And when, with 
regard to the second point, we say a proposition must be universally true, 
appeal is made to the inconceivability of the opposite. But history 
warns against such an appeal ; for the existence of antipodes was formerly 
thought inconceivable. Mill, however, does not have due regard for 
to the method of abstraction. The essence of things forms an indivisi- 
ble unity, and the mind can grasp it only after successive representa- 
tions. By abstraction, essence is then separated from accident, and so 
necessary truths are attained. Axioms are necessary, not because their 
opposites are inconceivable, but because they are self-evident. When 
what was once deemed inconceivable becomes conceivable, there has sim- 
ply been a change in the premises, never in the inference from the original 
premises. Thus the difficulty in conceiving of antipodes was obviated 
by the acceptance of the law of universal attraction. When Mill says 
that the objects of geometry do not exist, and are, moreover, impos- 
sible, he identifies what is extrinsically, with what is intrinsically or con- 
ceptually impossible. 

Boyd Bode. 



